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THE present work is the fulfilment of the promise made in the volume illustrating the 
thirteenth-century Persian lustred vases in Mr. F. DuCane Godman’s collection. The 
relationship of the vases to the contemporary wall-tiles is so intimate that no conception 
of this most important phase of ceramic, artis possible without the adequate repre- 
sentation of both classes. So far as our Knowledge extends, it is found that at the 
great epochs of ceramic production of which we have the fullest intormattnns the tiles, 
which served generally for architectural decoration, have held a subordinate position in 
relation to the vases. The painted plaques of the Egyptian potters are few, compared with 
the splendid array of vases that the tombs of thirty dynasties have preserved to our own 
times. The specimens of Greek pictorial art found on the tiles in the Museums of Athens, 
Berlin, and the Louvre cannot rank, in numbers or in wealth of design, with the 
vases crowding the cases of those collections. In recalling the pottery of the Italian 
Renaissance, that of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it is the images of the vases 
of Urbino and Faenza, of Gubbio and Pesaro, that first rise in the mind; afterwards 
we remember the noble tile-panels and pavements that adorn the monuments of Bologna 
and Florence, of Perugia and Spéllo. The lustred tiles of Seville and Granada are rare in 
eaality; they sparkle with the brilliant tints of the Oriental palette, but in the presence 


of the gorgeous carnival of colour presented by a collection of Hispano-Moresque salvers 
: b 
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and vases they remain unregarded saving by the studious few. But when we turn to the 


earlier examples of Persian ceramic art, this relative position of the two branches of the 
art appears to be reversed. From the point of view of colour, perhaps the most striking 
example of the wall-decoration of antiquity is the series of glazed and painted panels from 
the palace of the Achemenian kings, at Susa; of the painted vases of that period, the 
works of Persian potters, next to nothing is known. Coming down to the thirteenth 
eeniiy: we find that, both numerically and for the richness and variety of their ornamen- 
tation, the Persian wall-tiles present a more imposing appearance than the vases of the 
same date. It would not be safe to assert that the same order of precedence was main- 
tained at their origin. The vases, being portable objects and in domestic use, would 
naturally be most liable to destruction, while the wall-tiles, serving as integral portions 
of (generally) religious edifices, would as naturally be less subject to damage and accident. 
It is reasonably certain that, however varied may be the representation of the glazed 
vessels and utensils of the period at present known to us, there are many types and wares 
yet to be discovered. At the same time it-must not be forgotten that the system of 
decoration by glazed tiles was a special Ghatdcteristic of Persian architecture, and this 
would serve as an incentive to the attainment of the highest artistic excellence in their 
ornamentation. These considerations indicate that the fabrication of glazed tiles was a 
very important department of the potter’s art in Persia; but we are not at present in a 
position definitely to determine whether they really stand as an exception to the general 
rule in ceramic production. This, however, may be asserted, that among the master- 


pieces of decorative ceramic art they have never been surpassed. 


It was stated in the former volume that Mr. Godman’s collection contains the large 
majority of the known examples of the thirteenth-century Persian vases; it is unnecessary 
to remind collectors and students that such is not the case with respect to the wall-tiles. 
The copious and comprehensive collection at South Kensington Museum is known to all 
English ceramists, so also is the small but choice representation of the art at the British 
Museum, and there are, indeed, few of the principal Continental Museums without more 
or less important specimens. The distinguishing features of Mr. Godman’s collection are 
the excellence of the examples and their representative character. If, therefore, the 


< 
xi 
chromolithographs had been solely confined to depicting the tiles from his collection, the 
present work would have furnished a fairly typical representation of the Persian thirteenth- 
century wall-tiles. With a wise liberality he has, however, in the interest of science, 
permitted the addition of illustrations of examples from other collections, thus amplifying 
the exposition of the subject so far as is conveniently possible within the limits of a 


single volume. 


The period which has elapsed since the publication of all that the writer was able to 
glean respecting the history of this phase of ceramic art generally (in the work on the 
vases) is so short that the discovery of any fresh data could scarcely be expected. He 
can only repeat his former observation, that it is by excavations on its native soil that the 
materials for the early history of Persian ceramic art can alone be obtained. The treasure 
truly lies there, but where are the adventurous hands that shall unearth it? The century 
that has been made glorious by the discoveries, among others, of Layard and Schliemann, 
Loftus, Dieulafoy, Mariette and Petrie, is approaching its close; there yet, however, remains 
time for the explorer of the buried cities bf Poesia to add another name to the famous 


list before its final account is made up. — 


In terminating this work, I must record my acknowledgments for the valuable sugges- 
tions I have received in its preparation from the owner of the collection and others, 
possessors of similar objects or students of ceramic art: in several instances, it will be seen 
from the list of Plates, the obligation extends to the permission to copy choice specimens of 
the tiles. To the Direction of South Kensington Museum I am indebted for photographs 
of their collection of Persian tiles, which have greatly facilitated the preparation of the 
illustrations. Parenthetically, I venture to express the hope that the Department will 
itself publish its collection in chromolithography, if only for the value of such a work to 
the training schools for industrial art throughout the country. To decipher the Persian 
and Arabic inscriptions on the tiles is often a tedious and difficult task; the transla- 
tions of those in the present volume are due to the kindness of several distinguished 
Oriental scholars :—His Excellency Yacoub Pasha Artin, Secretary for Public Instruction, 


Egypt; M. Charles Schefer, Membre de lV Institut, Administrateur de ? Ecole des Langues 
62 
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Orientales vivantes; Dr. Rieu, of the British Museum; and Corbett Bey, J udge in the 
Court of Appeal, Cairo. I am fortunate in again securing the assistance of Mr. Saniuel 
J. Hodson, who has executed the chromolithographs. The text illustrations and borders 
have been reproduced by the typo-etching process of Messrs. A. & C. Dawson. To each 
and all of these gentlemen I beg to offer my grateful thanks. 


HENRY WALLIS. 
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[Abbreviations —F.D.G., Mr. F. DuCane Godman; B.M., The British Museum; $.K.M., South 
Kensington Museum; L.A.D., Les Arts Décoratifs; J.R.P., Mr. J. R. Preece, British Consul at Ispahan ; 
H.W., Mr. Henry Wallis. 


The frit or paste of the tiles is composed of a sandy, argillaceous earth, white or pale drab in colour, 
and generally close and tough in texture. The glaze, with one exception, is stanniferous. It is termed 
white throughout the following descriptions, but it is not an absolutely pure white: it inclines to ivory, or 
what is termed “toned” white. In many instances it is stained by time to a subdued tint. The exception 
is Plate XI., which is covered with a deep blue vitreous glaze. Examples of this ware are to be found in 
the preceding volume, ‘ Persian Ceramic Art: The Lustred Vases in the Collection of Mr. Godman.’] 


Puate I. Persian lustred Wall-tile. Kufic interlaced characters with intervening scroll ornament in 
relief, on a ground diapered with sprays, arranged in spirals, of conventional leaves and 
flowers. The characters and scrolls painted in blue (white stains), the diapered ground 
white (reserved) on golden lustre. H. 22} inches, L.18}inches. The inscription reads : 
“ Ld iléha tila huwa.” “There is no God but He.” F.D.G. Mr. Godman possesses 
four of these tiles; one of the same series is to be found in the Museum of Lyons. 


Prare Il. Persian lustred Wall-tile. Portion of Koranic inscription in Neskhy characters in relief: 
«Wa lilléhi jundd as-samé wd[t].? “And to God belong the Hosts of Heaven.” 


Above, a slightly raised cornice of flowers in relief. The ground is diapered with sprays, 
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arranged in spirals, of leaves and flowers. A narrow band of barred ornament at the 
bottom of the tile. The flowers in the cornice are painted in blue; the leaves white 
(reserved): the characters in dark blue. Green has been touched in places, which has 
run over the ground generally. The diaper in white (reserved) on lustre, the lustre being 
sown with small scrolls or curls and spots. H. 15 inches, L. 163 inches. F.D.G. The 
British Museum possesses two tiles of the same series, one (Fig. 22) being dated 
a.H. 704 (a.p. 1805) ; another belongs to the writer. a 


Piare III. Persian lustred Wall-tile. Portion of Koranic inscription in Neskhy characters in relief ; above, 
a raised cornice with a repeated geometrically arranged ornament in relief. A band of 
barred ornament at the bottom, Arabic characters converted into ornament (?). The 
ground is diapered with sprays of leaves and flowers, also a bird. The raised characters 
in deep blue; touches of green have heen introduced in the ground and on the cornice. 
The diaper is white (reserved) on a lustre ground sown with spots. (Throughout the tiles 
the blue generally stands firm, the green floats over the surface of the glaze; the lustre 
was firm and sharp originally, but when it has been rubbed it has acquired a blurred 
appearance.) H. 14 inches, L. 13} inches. F.D.G. 


Prate IV. Persian lustred Wall-tile. Portion of Koranic inscription (fragment of v. 80, c. Xvii.) in deep 
blue Neskhy characters in relief; above, a raised cornice inscribed with v. 4 & 5, c. lxxvi. 
of the Koran. The ground is diapered with large arabesque scrolls, in turquoise-blue on 
small leaf-pattern in white (reserved) on lustre; the upper band of inscription is written 
in lustre colour; a portion of a band of interlacing strap ornament at the right hand at 
bottom. H. 16} inches, L. 15g/inches. F.D.G. A tile of the same series is in the 
possession of the writer. 


Puare V. Persian lustred Wall-tile. Portion of Koranic inscription in raised Neskhy characters : above, 
a cornice in raised arabesque repeated ornament. The ground diapered with sprays of 
conventional leaf-forms, birds interspersed, in white (reserved) on brown lustre sown with 
small scrolls, a band of conventionalized letters at the bottom. The raised characters 
in deep blue, the raised arabesque in white (reserved). Touches of pale greenish blue on 
the ground and cornice. H. 113 inches, L. 12} inches. F.D.G. 


Pirate VI. Persian lustred Wall-tile. Portion of Koranic inscription in raised Neskhy characters on a 
- ground of raised arabesque; above, a cornice of raised arabesque. The characters in 
deep blue, stained with white in patches, the raised arabesques in deep yellow; the 
ground, diapered with small scrolls, in subdued crimson. The tile is broken at the upper 
edge. H. 13} inches, L. 14 inches, F.D.G, 


Prats VII. Persian lustred Wall-tile. Portion of Koranic inscription (v. 9, c. Ixxvi.) in raised Neskhy 
characters; above, a cornice of birds and flowers in relief. The ground diapered with 
sprays of leaves and flowers in spirals, birds interspersed, in white (reserved) on lustre | 
ground, A band of conventional ornament at the bottom. The characters in pale blue, 


the birds in cornice and the ground touched in place: i 
places pale n. H. 142 inches, 
L. 14 inches. F.D.G. cae z 


Prats VIII. Persian lustred \ Secor Inscription in raised Neskhy characters, “Son of Djafer, son of 
Mohammed ;” above, a cornice in raised arabesque dotted with lustre and touched with 
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blue. The ground diapered with spirals of arabesque, interspersed with birds, white 
(reserved) on lustre sown with small scrolls, A band of conventional ornament at the 
bottom. The characters in blue, the raised arabesque in white (reserved). H.17 inches, 
L. 16 inches. F.D.G. 


Puare IX. Persian lustred Wall-tiles. (1) Portion of Koranic inscription in blue raised characters on a 
diapered ground of arabesque spirals in green on deep crimson lustre. A strap inter- 
lacing band at bottom. H. 7} inches, L. 10} inches.—(2) Koranic inscription in blue 
raised characters on a diapered ground of spiral sprays of conventional leaves and flowers 
(reserved) on brown lustre. Touches of green spread over the ground. H. 8 inches, 
L. 16 inches. F.D.G. 


Prare X. Persian lustred monumental Wall-tiles (the lowest tile of the three composing panel is 
missing). A trefoil arch prolonged below the spring of the arch into a vase or lamp 
form, both supported by pilasters; enclosed in a frame consisting of inscriptions, ‘an 
additional horizontal band of inscription at the top; inscriptions in the spandrels and 
opening of the arch, the whole in relief. The characters are dark blue, the pilasters a deep 
emerald-green, the ground in lustre sown with white spots (reserved) : “ Here lieth our 
Lord the Im4m forgiven of God, the learned, the excellent, the enlightener of the age, 
the King of the Kings of the ‘Ulam&} the Kady Galal-ad-din “Abd-el-malik, son of the 
Im4m who has entered into God’s mercy, Galal-ad-din “Aly, son of the Kady the ImAm, 
the slave [of God] Khatir-ad-din, son of Muhammad the Kady, the Imim, son of the 
slave [of God] the Mujtahid *, Sharaf-ad-din ‘Aly, son of the Kady the Imam the slave 
[of God] Sharaf-ad-din Muhammad, son of the Kfdy the Imdm the very learned 
Khatir-ad-din Al-Husén, son of the Kady the Im4m who striveth after the hidden things 
a God Tees <s The outer frieze, beginning at the right bottom corner, is a part 
of perhaps the best known and finest passage in the Koran—known as the Aiyatal 
Kursy” or “Throne Verse”—from the chapter of the Cow (ch, ii. v. 256) [‘ He hath 
what is] in Heaven and earth” etc., down to “and He is the High, the Great,” and 
going on into the beginning of the next verse, down to “ whoever therefore shall deny.” 


_ -H. 48] inches, L. 224 inches. F.D.G. 


Prare XI. Persian monumental Wall-tiles (fragments of two tiles ; the lowest tile is missing). A cinque- 
foil arch supported on two pilasters, enclosed in a frame consisting of Neskhy characters ; 
an additional horizontal band of Kufic inscription at the top. Arabesque ornament in 
spandrel of arch; inscription in Neskhy character in the opening of arch, the whole in 
relief and in dark blue colour. The ground diapered with fine white sprays arranged 
spirally ; the white is painted in slip colour. The letters and the moulding of the arch 
etc. were originally in gold. The outer frieze is Koranic from the Sérat Fussilat 

_ (ch. xli. v. 80-81) :—“ This is [the grave and] garden (or paradise) of .. .. the slave 
- (of God), the offering of the Wazirs, Gall-ad-din Isma‘il, son of the Great Lord, King 
of the great ones of the Wazirs, the glory of the Leaders, Sharaf-ad-din ‘Aly, son of 


* Mujtahid, literally “one who strives or is industrious ;” technically the highest degree conferred on Muslim 


divines. The title is still conferred in Persia. ee a 
+ “One who strives after the hidden things of God.” Arabic: “ al-mujtahid bi-sirr alldh,’—the above title 


expressed in fuller form. 
c 
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the Lord, the slave (of God), “Izz-ad-din Rustam, son of the Lord, the slave (of God) 
..e..+ H. 82} inches, L. 22} inches. F.D.G. . 


Puarz XII. Portion of a Persian lustred pilaster of a mihrab. Interlacing arabesque ornament in blue 


and green on the rounded shaft, relieved off a diaper of small leaves in white (reserved) 
on golden lustre. On either side the shaft a perpendicular band of fine arabesque orna- 
ment in lustre on the white ground; next to these a thin band of blue, and on the outside 
borders a band of inscription written in lustre on the white ground. Right side :— 
Sdrat Yasin (36), from end of verse 23 to middle of verse 27. Left side :—Sdrat Yasin, 
verses 71-738. H. 154 inches, L..7} inches. F.D.G. A capital from a similar pilaster 
is represented in Fig. 36. 


Puars XIII. Persian lustred angle Wall-tile. A cornice of raised blue Neskhy characters, framed in bands 


Pras XIV. (1) 


of inscriptions, written in lustre, surmounts a plain surface ornamented with arabesques 
in large flowing curves, painted in blue. Spiral arabesque ornament in green behind 
the raised characters in cornice. The ground generally composed of small white 
(reserved) leaves on a lustre inclining to rose-colour. Fractured at the upper right-hand 
corner. The large writing at top—“.... the things which are with God are rightly 
directed ’—supply at the beginning some such words as “Those who preserve or 
observe”? .... The small writing on the top line is from the Sérat al Fath (48), part 


of verses 25 and 26. The lower line is from the Sdrat al Wak'ia-(56), verses 47-49. 


H. 17 inches. F.D.G. 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a Kufic inscription, “The Kingdom 
is of God,” on a diapered ground of conventional leaves and flowers, in white (reserved) 
on golden-brown lustre. Ornamental border, enclosing a circle, in blue. H. 8 inches. 
F.D.G.—(2) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre the Fong Hoang, or 
Chinese Pheenix, on a ground of clouds, in white (reserved) on brown lustre. Ornamental 
border, enclosing a circle, in blue. H. 8} inches. F.D.G. 


Pirate XV. (1) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a seated figure of a man dressed ~ 


in a brocaded robe and hat (the head relieved off a nimbus), holding out his right hand 
to a bird (? hawk) ; the background diapered with sprays of leaves and flowers, in white 
(reserved) on golden-brown lustre. The border is composed of an inscription on dark 
blue ground. H.8 inches. J -R.P.—(2) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the 
centre a gazelle with his left hinder hoof raised to his head (compare with Plate XXVI.) 
on a background of sprays of leaves and flowers, in white (reserved) on golden lustre. 
Ornamental border, enclosing a circle, in pale blue. H. 8} inches. F.D.G. 


Purs XVI. i . é 
I. Persian lustred Wall-tile. Central panel of mihrab or prayer-niche of mosque or tomb, 


probably sepnichisl. In the centre is an arch, the tympanum filled with white arabesques, 
i * opening below a fleur-de-lis-shaped recess containing a hanging lamp in blue, an 
Specrigtion is blue. The above is framed in a border of blue Neskhy characters, the 
whole in relief. In the spandrels of the arch are round hollows, the sockets for globes of 
glass, - represent jewels. The ground generally is diapered with small leaves and scrolls 
a white (reserved) on golden lustre. A narrow strap band surrounds the tile. The 
iscription is composed of six verses of the 109th chapter of the Koran. Said to have - 
belonged to a mosque at Koum. H. 25 inches, L. 18 inches, §.K.M. 
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Piare XVII. (1) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a four-rayed star containing a 
bouquet of flowers with leaves, in white (reserved). The star is enclosed in a square, the 
cut-off corners forming an octagon ; the triangular intervening spaces filled with leaves 
in white, the diamond shapes containing interlacing ornament. The border composed of 
an inscription in cursive characters in lustre. The defining lines of the geometrical 
forms in dark blue. The inscription, translated by M. Charles Schefer, reads thus :— 
“ Lorsque Vesprit de justice sera réuni dans un prince a intelligence, sa mémoire 
demeurera éternelle. Ne laisse point au lendemain une affaire que tu peux terminer 
aujourd’hui ; qui sait quelle face aura demain sa fortune? Le bosquet de roses qui est 
aujourd’hui en pleine floraison, si tu remets & demain de cueillir une rose, cela te sera 
peut-étre inutile. Toutes les fois que ton cceur sera oppressé, songe aux malades, aux 
voleurs, aux libertins. Songe qu’A la fin de la vie, il y a le jour de la mort: nous 
sommes devant la mort comme la feuille devant le vent. Toutes les fois que tu 
agiras mollement dans une affaire’?.... (Le reste du distique n’a point été écrit.) 
H.9}inches, F.D.G.—(2) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre two 
running deer or gazelles on a background of flowers and foliage, in white (reserved) on 
golden lustre; the border composed of an inscription on dark blue ground. H, 8} inches. 
J.R.P. 


Prare XVILL. Persian lustred star- and cross-shaped Wall-tiles. The star-tile contains in the centre two 
birds dos-a-dos enclosed in a wreath divided by two branching sprays; sprays termi- 
nating in a species of fleur-de-lis branch off to the rays of the star, the stems being in 
blue; the rest of the ornamentation in white (reserved) on golden lustre. A fish is in 
the bottom ray of the star. The porder, outlined in blue, is composed of an inscrip- 
tion written in lustre; the inscription, read by M. Charles Schefer, contains a date: 
«This was written during the’month’of Ramazan, in the year 665” (May-June 1267). 
The cross-tile has a circle in the centre from which spring large conventional arab- 
esque leaves in white (reserved) on a golden lustre ground: the ground generally in both 
tiles is sown with dots and scrolls. A stain of blue in the centre of the tile and the 
outside edge in the same colour. Star-tile, H. 8 inches; Cross-tile, 8} inches. H.W. 
The star-tile may be compared with Plate II. in the volume on the XIIIth Century 
Lustred Vases in Mr. Godman’s Collection. 


Pare XIX. (1) Persian lustre cross-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre stands a cypress-tree on which is 
depicted a bird; on either arm of the cross a wild boar running. The ground is 
diapered with sprays of leaves and flowers, in white (reserved) on rich golden-brown 
lustre. H.8 inches. J.R.P.—(2) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre 
two long-billed birds on a background of sprays of leaves and flowers, in white (reserved) 
on a brown lustre. An ornamental border, enclosing a circle, in pale purplish blue. 
H. 8 inches. F.D.G.—(8) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre two 
hares on a background of conventional leaves and flowers, in white (reserved) on 
golden-brown lustre. An ornamental border, enclosing circle, in purplish-blue. 
H. 8} inches. F.D.G.—(4) Persian lustred cross-shaped Wall-tile. In the centres — 
fox (?), dark with white spots ; four foxes (? dogs) in the angles. Sprays of leaves and — 
flowers on the background, in white (reserved) on golden-brown lustre. The ground 
sown with dots. H.8 inches. J.R.P. It is not intended to suggest that these are 
the original connecting crosses for the star-shaped tiles. The two pairs belong to 


different series. : 
: c2 
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Prare XX. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a seated figure of a man in a niche, 
the head in profile relieved off a nimbus ; above the figure a horizontal band of inscrip- 
tion. On either side the head and neck of a gazelle, in white (reserved) on deep rose- 
coloured lustre. Dots, circles, and leaves diapered on the background. An ornamental 

border, enclosing circle, in deep blue. H.8inches. S.K.M. 


Prare XXI. (1) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a man and woman, both seated, 
the man in a brocade robe, pointed shoes, the wonian in adress covered with spots; they 
wear hats; the heads in each case relieved off a nimbus; diapered ground, in white 
(reserved) on deep brown lustre. The ornamental border, enclosing a circle, in deep blue. 
H. 7} inches. F.D.G.—(2) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a 
seated man holding a wine-cup; he wearsa brocade robe, pointed shoes, and ornamented 
hat. The background diapered with sprays of leaves and flowers, in white (reserved) on 
deep brown lustre. The ornamental border, enclosing a circle, in deep blue. H. 8} 
inches. F.D.G. F ee ’ 


Puare XXII. (1) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a man and woman seated, both in 
brocaded robes, the man’s dress bearing perpendicular lines in blue, the woman’s circles 
in blue. The heads uncovered and in each case relieved off a nimbus. The background 
diapered with birds and leavés (reserved). Two fisli at the base. The border, enclosed 
in blue lines, consists of an inscription in deep golden lustre colour. Touches of green 
in the background. The inscription has been read by Dr. Rieu :— How can I endure 
the cruelty of the beloved? With untold anxieties, what can I do? Life is gone, the 
desire of my heart ever unfulfilled; until it comes, what can I do with life?” The 

spots on the faces of the figures are indentations caused by the point of some sharp 

instrument, and are the act of a Sunnite fanatic. H. 8 inches. B.M.—(2) Persian 

lustred four-rayed star Wall-tile. In the centre a rosette, arabesque ornament in relief 

in the rays, white (reserved) on a rich brown lustre. A raised border in deep blue, 
touches of green on the ornament of centre and rays. H. 11 inches. B.M. 


Puate XXIII. (1) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a cypress-tree in blue, on either 
side a spray of leaves and a flower (reserved), in white with green touches on rich 
chocolate-colour lustre. The border, enclosed in blue lines, consists of an inscription in 
lustre. The inscription has been read by M. Charles Schefer :—“The great God has 
been truth-telling and His prophet has been truth-telling, and we are of those who bear 
testimony to their faith. This has been written in the year 740 (a.p. 1339).” H.8 
inches. J.R.P.—(2) Persian lustred six-rayed star Wall-tile. In the centre a running 
stag in relief on a ground bearing leaves and flowers, also in relief, in white (reserved) 
on a rich brown lustre. The horns of the stag, lines on its body, and the outer raised 
edge of tile in deep blue. H. 5 inches. F.D.G.—(3) Persian lustred star-shaped 
Wall-tile. In the centre a cypress-tree in blue and pale greenish blue, on either side a 
bird; a diapered background of leaves and flowers (reserved) in deep rose lustre. The 
border is blue, two touches of green on the ground. H. 43 inches. H.W. 


Prats XXIV. (1) sania’ lustred cross-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre an interlacing ornament in blue 
os white prenatal) see a touch of green. Three running gazelles in the divisions of 
cross whiteeon a diapered ground (reserved) of sprays, leaves, and small scrolls. 
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Touches of blue in portions of the border. One of the arms of the cross is broken 
away. The lustre is a rich brown. H. 8} inches. H.W.—(2) Persian lustred star- 
shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a cheetah or leopard on a background of sprays of 
leaves and flowers (reserved). The ornamental border, enclosing a circle, in deep blue. 
The lustre is a deep crimson. One of the rays of the star is broken off. H. 8} inches. 
H.W. 


Prare XXV. (1) Persian lustred Wall-tile. Spandrel of an arch. Arabesque ornament in blue and in 


Pratt XXVI. Pe 


[By a typographical error, 


relief, on a diapered ground of flying birds (inverted), flowers, leaves, and spots (reserved) 
on deep gold lustre. A Koranic inscription round the edge (ch. xxxvi. v. 1-4) :—“ In the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. Y.S. By the wise Koran! ‘Verily 
thou art of the Messengers upon the straight way. A revelation of the Mighty, the 
Merciful—to Warn, a people whose fathers were not warned, and themselves are heedless,” 
&e. H. 834 inches, L. 324 inches. F.D.G.—(2) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall- 
tile. In the centre a running deer painted turquoise-blue, on the background a large 
arabesque in deep blue, the ground, in white (reserved), diapered with leaves, flowers, 
and dots. ‘Two fishes beneath the spring of the arabesque. The border, outlined in 
deep blue, consists of an inscription in Persian :—“ Since, my friend, you have come to 
the decision to travel, my heart is satisfied ... . whatever misfortune may happen.... 
my heart is a running stream » ... H.8inches. Mr. W. Harding Smith. 


rsian lustred Wall-tile. The subject on the body of the tile represents a well-known 
incident in*Persian history :—King Bahram V. on the back of a camel aiming with bow 
and arrow at a gazelle ; he is accompanied By one of the favourite ladies of his harem, 
who plays a harp. The figures ‘and ‘animals are modelled in relief and the details of the 
countenances, dresses, etc., outlined in golden lustre. The background is composed 
of large sprays of leaves and flowers, the details being drawn in lustre. A band of 
barred ornament at the base; at the top a slightly projecting cornice containing a band 
of running animals—two deer and a (?) leopard—in relief, with sprays of flowers, 
leaves, scrolls, and dots (reserved) on the background. Touches of blue dispersed over 
the tile, the camel and one of the deer in emerald-green. Stated to have come from an 
old castle in Mazanderan. 124 inches square. S.K.M. This tile is the only example — 
of its kind known to the writer. It is scarcely probable, however, that it stood alone, 
and it may have formed one of a series of historical subjects treated in a similar manner. 





the numeration of the succeeding Plates does not follow on from the 
preceding numbers.] : 





Pare XXX. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged foliated ornament on 


either side of a cypress-tree ; beneath the tree three fishes; the ground sown with small 
dots and scrolls, the whole in white (reserved) on lustre ground. Inside the leaves 
and flowers there is a partial filling-in of scrolls and dots. The border is composed 
of a Koranic inscription from ch. i. (The Fatihat) :—“ In the name of God, the Com- 
passionate, the Merciful. Praise be to God, the Lord of the Worlds, the Compassionate, : 





Prate XXXI. 


Prats XXXII. 


Prate XXXIII. 


Pirate XXXIV. 


Prate XXXV. 


Pirate XXXVI. 


Pirate XXXVI. 


Xxli 


the Merciful, King of the Day of Judgment. Thee we worship, and Thee we ask 
for help. Guide us in the straight way, The way of those to whom Thou art gracious, 
Not of those upon whom is Thy wrath, nor of the erring.” H.12 inches. F.D.G. 


Persian Justred cross-shaped Wall-tile. The space within the border covered with flowing 
arabesque ornament on a ground of scrolls and dots, in white (reserved) on lustre. The 
border a Koranic inscription, from ch, i, & xviii. H.12 inches. F.D.G. 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged foliated ornament on a 
ground of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on lustre ground. Border, Koranic 
inscription, ch. i. & exii. H.12 inches. F.D.G. 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Interlacing ornament in centre. Symmetrically 
arranged arabesque ornament surrounding it on ground of dots and scrolls, in white 
(reserved). Koranic inscription in border, ch. i. & exii., followed by :—“ May God 
be sanctified. Praise to God. There is no God but Allah. Allah is the greatest. 
There is no strength or force except in God.” H.12inches. F.D.G. 


Persian Justred star-shaped Wall-tile. A rosette in the centre, lines diverging to the 
rays, symmetrically arranged arabesque ornament, in white (reserved) on lustre. 
Koranic inscription in border, ch, Ixxvi., v.11-17._ H.12inches. F.D.G. 


Persian lustred cross-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged foliated ornament on 
ground of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on lustre. Koranic inscription in border, 
ch. i. & exii. The border also contains the date 661 (a.p. 1262). H.12inches. F.D.G. 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged foliated ornamentation on 
ground of scrolls and dots, in white (reserved). Koranic inscription in border, ch..i. & 
exii. H.12inches. F.D.G. 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. A flight of seven running deer, or gazelles, 
crossing the tile; above and below symmetrically arranged foliated and floral ornament, . 
on a ground of scrolls and dots, in white (reserved) on lustre. Two fishes at bottom. 
Koranic inscription in border, ch. lxxxvii., v. 1-16. H.12inches. Mr. Dillwyn Parrish. 
The point of the top ray is fractured. ~ 


Prare XXXVIII. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged foliated and floral 


Prare XXXIX. 


ornament on ground of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on lustre ground. Koranic 
inscription in border. H.12 inches. F.D.G. 7 


Persian lustred cross-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged arabesque ornament 
on a ground of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on lustre. Koranic inscription in 
border, ch. ii. v. 159. H.12 inches, F.D.G. 


Piate XL. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged foliated ornament on a 


_ ground of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on lustre. Koranic inscription in border, | 


ch. xvi., v. 14-16. H.12 inches. F.D.G. 


XXili 


PLATE XLI. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged foliated ornament, 
much filled-in, on ground of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on lustre. Koranic 
inscription in border, ch. xxxv., v. 11-17. H.12 inches. F.D.G. 


The above twelve tiles represent the important series of Veramin tiles, so well known to 
collectors. The examples selected illustrate the various types of design found in the series ; there 
are, however, other variations of the style of ornamentation. The Plates do not, of course, 
-attempt to render the changing, prismatic colours in the lustre, which is generally of high 
quality and of various tones—golden, brown, rose, and even deep ruby —dependent on chemical 
action in the firing, and over which the operator had apparently slight control. 


Prate XLII. (1) Persian lustred cross-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged foliated and floral 
ornament on a ground of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on lustre. H. 8 inches. 
H.W.—(2) Persian lustred Wall-tile. A flowing frieze of arabesque ornament, in white 
(reserved) on a lustre ground, H. 8 inches, L. 7} inches. H.W. 


Prate XLIII. (1) Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Sprays of leaves and flowers arranged in 
bouquet fashion: below, a fish. A ground of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on 
lustre. Koranic inscription in border (ch. xciii.). H.8} inches. H.W.—(2) Persian 
lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged arabesque ornament on a ground 
of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on lustre. Koranic inscription in border (ch. ex. 
& cxiii.). The end of the inscription is faulty: a verse has been written twice. 
H. 8} inches. H.W. The cross-tile-in the preceding Plate belongs to the two star-tiles 
in this Plate; all three are probably from Veramin. 
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Fig. 1. Portion of a Persian lustred octagonal 
-Wall-tile. Arabesque foliated 
ornament with flying birds, on a 
ground of small scrolls or curls, 
in white (reserved) on golden 
lustre. An inscription in Per- 
sian (illegible) on the bor- 
der. H. 7} inches. §8S.K.M. 
Octagonal tiles in lustred ware 
are rare in Museums and Collec- 
Ps tions; besides this example the 
i writer has only seen a few frag- 
ach oy ments of others, Painted octa- 
. " gonal tiles are frequent in Per- 
sian miniatures of the Saffavean 
Period . ee pe ee 








| ‘Fig. 2. Persian lustred Wall-tiles : the centre 

pote: Feo? OU p mihrab or prayer-niche of a 

: mosque or tomb. A. fanciful 

arch, being the prolongation of 

_Kufic characters ; in the lower 

tile a hanging lamp (the lamp 

effaced). Inscriptions in raised 

“+ characters. A band of Kufic 

characters at top. White (re- 

ee served) ground on golden lustre. 

Coloured deep blue and paler 
bluish green. H. 59} inches, 

L. 26} inches. J.R.P. 

Dr. Rieu writes :—“ The field 

contains the last verse (286) of 

Chap. II. of the Koran. It is 


Fre. 2.—Perstan WALI-TILE. ’ dated in the 10th of the month 
H 59 mncuEs, L. 264 ‘nail Safar, A.. 663 (a.p. 1264). It 
: ‘ | eee 


é 





Fig. 


Fig. 


Fig. 


Fig. 13, Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile 


12. 


. Persian lustred Wall-tile. 
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is signed by the writer ‘Ali, ibn [Mu]hamed ibn Ali Ta[leb].’ The border contains 
Chi t0ne Sich 08 SIMON OIG Se We Ae ae 

; Detail showin the diapered ornament on Fog, 2 <2. a ew ee 

. Intevior portion of a Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. A bear on a ground of leaves and 
flowers ; im white (reserved) on pale golden lustre. The blue ornamental border omitted. 
Pete TORR TE oe 5 er gee ee yg re he ee wee ee eS ER 


. Interior portion of Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. A Brahmini or humped bull with bro- 


caded cloth on its back, leaves and flowers on background ; white (reserved) on brown lustre. 
Border omitted. Belonging to same series as that on Fig. 27. H. 53 inches. H.W. . . xxix 


. Portion of star-shaped lustred Wall-tile. A seated male figure (minus the head and shoulders) 


in brocaded robe playing a guitar. Conventional leaves and flowers on background. The blue 
border is omitted. Belonging to the same series as those on Plate XXI. H.4inches. H.W. xxx 


. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Fictitious Arab characters in the centre ; the same in 


the border. White ground (reserved) on golden-brown lustre. H. 43 inches, H.W. . xxiv 


. Persian lustred Wall-tile. A hanging lamp suspended from the top of an arch ; inscription 


in the spandrels of the arch; the ground of the opening of arch covered with arabesque 
ornamentation ; the lines forming the arch are prolongations of Kufic characters. The 
foregoing ornamentation is in relief and coloured deep blue for the letters, lamp, and lamp 
ropes, pale turquoise-blue for the arabesques; the whole on a diapered ground in gold 
lustre. Portions of the inscription and arabesque effaced. Inscribed in Arabic, “He 
(God) hears and knows all things. Mohammied is the messenger of God.” 294 inches 
by 18 imches. S.K.M., 723-88 . , Be ee facing pt 


. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Symmetrically arranged floral and foliated ornament 


s ise and white (reserved) on golden lustre ground, diapered with small scrolls and dots; 
inscribed border. Probably from Veramin. H. 8 inches. L.A.D.. ee 


. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Conventional flower and leaf ornament arranged in 


diamond panels, white (reserved) on brown lustre; the border in fictitious characters, 
brown lustre on white ground. H.41inches. H.W. j 4 


An Arabian arch with inscription around it, arabesque ornament 
_ we opening and spandrels ; arabesque ornament on the slightly overhanging cornice, all 
in relief and coloured dark blue for the letters, turquoise-blue for the lines defining ie 
arch, and white for the arabesque; lustre ground slightly diapered with spots. The 
arabesque foliations in the spandrels terminate in the heads of animals, as gazelles hares. 
etc. Persian inscription, “Tt is time now to drink the good wine.” H,. 112 Sa BM. 5 


er nae star-shaped Wall-tile. A seated figure of a woman, the head relieved off a 
a sae e drapery spotted ; a hare on either side of the figure, slight scroll ornament on 
e ground, the whole in white (reserved) on gold lustre. H., ot inches: H.W...) 6 


A cheetah or leopard on a diaper of arabesque; white — 


Fi 


=~ 


Fig. 15. 


Fig. 16. 


Fig. 17. 


Fig. 18. 


Fig. 19. 


g. 14. 
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(reserved) on gold lustre. This tile and Fig. 12 belong to the same series. H. 5} inches 
H.W. . . . e . e . . . . . . . . . . . . . . : 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile (damaged). A seated figure of a man, the head relieved 
off a nimbus, the drapery spotted, scroll ornament behind figure; in white (reserved) on 
deep golden lustre. Said to have been found at Rey. H.5} inches. 8S.K.M. 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Geometrically arranged ornament; border in blue and 
centre in lustre, on white (reserved) ground. H.8 inches. H.W. . 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a flying bird on diapered ground 
enclosed in octagon; white (reserved) on lustre, the border in blue. H. 8 inches. II.W. 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. In the centre a goose on diapered ground enclosed in 
octagonal ornamented frame ; white (reserved) on lustre ; the border in blue. H. 8 inches. 


H.W. . o ° . . . e e 2 e e e e s . . . ° e . . . 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Two hares rampant, above them arabesque ornament 
on a ground of dots and scrolls, in white (reserved) on golden and rose lustre. The central 
ornament in blue, the outside edge of border also in blue. The inscription in the 
border includes the date “in the month Dhu-l-Hijjeh, 614” (a.v. 1217). H. 6% inches. 

Mr. Alfred Higgins. This is the earliest dated wall-tile known to the writer . ‘ 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Flowing arabesque ornament on a ground of dots and 
scrolls, in white (reserved) on lustre ground. H. 6 inches. H.W. One of the angles has 
been broken off. The lustre much rubbed-and effaced, but was originally of fine quality . 


Fig. 20. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Five. interlaced crosses, atabesque ornament in the 


Fig. 21. 


Fig. 22. 


interstices; on a dotted ground (reserved) on golden lustre. The lines of interlacing and 
edge of margin in pale blue; touches of green. The Arabic inscription in border, translated 
by M. Charles Schefer, reads thus :—“ Le prophéte, que les bénédictions et la paix de Dieu 
reposent sur lui, a dit: Faites 4 votre Seigneur voeu de repentir avant que vous mouriez. 
HaAtez vous de faire de bonnes ceuvres avant que vous vous livriez & toute occupation. 
Visitez les malades ; suivez les convois funébres, et vous aurez l’éternité en mémoire. Qui- 
conque aura molesté injustement un vrai croyant pauvre sera semblable a celui qui aurait 


PAGE 


7 


10 


14 


ruiné dix fois la Kaaba, ou vingt fois Jérusalem, ou qui aurait mis 4 mort mille chérubins. | 


Répandez partout le salut ; distribuez la nourriture ; soyez bienfaisants ; recevez vos parents, 
Priez pendant la nuit. Les hommes qui ne se livrent point au sommeil entreront dans 
le paradis. Le prophéte, sur qui soient les bénédictions et la paix, a dit la vérité.” 
From Veramin. H.8}inches. S.K.M. . . ~~ +) Pe ee eae 


16, 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Sprays of conventional leaves and flowers on a ground 


of dots and scrolls, a fish below ; in white (reserved) on gold lustre. The lines of the prin- 
cipal ornament in blue, also the edge of border. Inscription in border. H. 8 inches. 


TAD ee BBs i ee Oe ee Be ie pees 


See description of Plate II. Dated 704 (a.». 1303). “ Written 
97 Feb. 1305 to 27 Dee. 1307).” 


Persian lustred Wall-tile. 
the 1st day of the month Cha’aban of the year 704 to 707 ( 


is aches, Le BE Be ea ee 
ate 6. 


at 


18 


a rai Se 


Fig. 23. 


Fig. 25. 


Fig. 27. 


Fig. 30. 


Fig. 31. 


» 


Fig. 32. 


. 
” 
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Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Eight lines radiating from the centre, between them 
symmetrically arranged leaves and flowers on dotted ground, in white (reserved) on brown 
lustre. Inscription on border, white on blue ground. Dated 707 (a.p. 1308). H. 8 inches. 
Bie WE rina BU ee tt 


_ Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Two seated men in richly brocaded robes, one of them 


holding a muzzled cheetah ; in white (reserved) on lustre ground, The border is composed 
of an inscription in white characters on deep blue ground. H.6 inches. Mr. Alfred 
Higgins. ie seo i, ee ow Re eee CR eee . 6 oo * . 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. A seated female figure, her drapery covered with 
dots ; sprays of leaves and flowers on dotted ground, in white (reserved) on brown lustre. 
The border is composed of an inscription in white characters on deep blue ground. 
H. 8} inches. H.W. The head is a restoration by —" dealer, the — having 
been effaced by a Sunnite fanatic 692-505 0 MR ee ee es 


- 


. Persian Iustred star-shaped Wall-tile. An elephant with brocaded cloth oti its back, sprays 


of leaves and flowers on the dotted ground; in white (reserved) on brown lustre. Orna- 
: mental border, enclosing circle, in blue. H. 8 inches. RFE Mr ee 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. A camel with brocaded cloth on his hump, sprays of 
leaves and flowers on dotted ground ; in white (reserved) on lustre ground, Ornamental 
border, enclosing circle, in deep blue. H. 8 inches. H.W. : 


. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. _Achumped cow, spotted and arabesque ornament on 


hump and sides; symmetrically arranged foliated ornament on eae of dots and scrolls ; 
in white (reserved) on lustre ground. © -Inseription on border. H. 7% inches. S.K.M. 


. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. Chinese dragon, in relief. Brown lustre touched with 


blue in places. H, = inches. Mr. George Salting ee ee ae 


Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. A dog. covered with small spots ona background of 
sprays of leaves and ‘flowers, dotted ground ; in white (reserved) on pale lustre. Orna- 
Reel ees ae eee ee HL, 8 inches, H.W. SS 


‘Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile, = ronnie. horse covered with large and small spots, 
sprays of leaves and fic ers On dotted ground; in white (reserved) on brown lustre. 
Inscription in border, with characters on deep bine ground. H.8 inches. B.M. Slightly 
cut away on both sides of the lower portion BPO Sd eng Ser € 





Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. A hare on a ground ana with leaves and flowers ; 


: na (reserved) on brown lustre. A border of — characters. H. 43 inches. 


*. . . . . . = . ° . 


Fig. 33. Drawing from a Persian album. A bearded ascetic seated in a hollow tree, his hands hidden 


_ Fig. 34. 


in his sleeves ; he wears a turban. Inscribed “ Drawn va Abdul’latif sage (a.D. 1409).” 
Size 5} inches by 4 inches. Mr, W. Harding Smith. 
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29 


A drawing from a Persian album. A bearded man leaning « on a staff; he wears a long robe — | 


with a girdle, and pointed shoes. * Inscribed “ Drawn by Riza ‘Abbas, done i in Isfahan. ie 


Say 2 copie Si Sag Mr. W. Harding Smith _# ae 


. . 8 co 8 


Fig. 


Fig. 


. 36. 


38. 


39. 
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diapered with sprays of leaves and flowers, in white (reserved) on brown lustre. Fictitious 
characters on the border. H. 44 inches. H.W. . 


Persian lustred capital of the pilaster of a mihrab. Symmetrically arranged arabesque orna- 
ment (reserved) on gold lustred ground. The same scale of colour as Plate XII. 
H 15k Withee BM, ee ae 


. Persian lustred capital of a pilaster belonging to a mifradé. On the upper por.ion an inscrip- 


tion in interlaced Kufic characters, “ What God wills ;” below, a band of key ornament, 


at the base a band of small panels of scroll ornament ; in white (reserved) on deep gulden 
lustre. H. 62} inches. “H.W. . . : 


Symmetrically ‘arranged ornamentation on the top of the capital in Fig. 37. “White 
fresérved) on gold lustre. 2. 4 er ee 


Persian lustred Wall-tile: the upper tile of a mihrab. A trefoil arch, arabesque ornament 
in relief in spandrels, raised letters inside the arch; a band of inscripticn on the raised 
moulding defining the arch. The ground of the arabesque is diapered with serolls, that of 
the inscription with leaves and scrolls, in white (reserved) on deep gold lustre. The raised 
letters in blue, the arabesques in white with touches cf turquoise-llue. HH. 20 inches, 
L. 224 inches. S.K.M., 469-88. Compare spandrels with Plate XXV. 
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. Persian lustred star-shaped Wall-tile. A bird with nimbus behind its head, the ground 


o6 


~e 








Fic. 6.—Persian Watt-mme. H. 4 txcuers. 
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PERSIAN LUSTRED WALL-TILES 
OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


WE. are accus- 
tomed to regard 
such of the XIIIth 
century lustred 
tiles as have found 
their way to Eng- 
land,ratherasrare _ 
and precious ob- 

jects for the glass _ 


cases of the collec- 
tor, than as being 


a are eee Z 
tached pieces of 


-cwall-decoration, i 


; uee: ‘extensively 
Fie. 9.—Srar-sHarep Persran Watt-tite. H. 8 uvcues. used in the pub- 
Museum or Lus Arts Décoratirs, Paris. lie aii a dernes tic 
buildings of Persia. Each tile is so lovely in itself that it seems st 
appropriate to isolate it in a frame, as we would some small cabinet _ 
picture. Occasionally, indeed, in the few instances where the 
central motive is a figure subject, although the art be far removed 
from that of Terburg and Metsu, these glazed plaques are really 
pictures, possessing a charm no less delicate than that pervading 
the works of those illustrious masters of genre painting. Or, again, 
when animals furnish the subject, while the execution shows 
nothing of the elaborate finish of Paul Potter or Adrien Vande- 
- velde, the essential characteristics of the living creatures are seized 
with a sureness and quickness of perception that would have elicited 
the commendation of even such proficients in their art as the - 
two great delineators of animal life of the Dutch school. More 





frequently the composition is a passage of pure ornament, or orna- 
ment combined with the elegant Arab characters, and still there is 
a picture,. resplendent in colour, its curves moving in a measure 
either graceful or piquant, and pregnant with suggestions of the 
mystery and splendour of the East. 

Herein, perhaps, lies the marvellous fascination of these unique 
examples of the potter’s art. They reveal to us glimpses of the 
actual East, not the East seen through the spectacles or translated 
into the language of the West. They bring vividly before us that 
phase of the Oriental imagination wherein is expressed its: most 
brilliant and fanciful conceptions. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that they are among the works representing the quintessence of 
Oriental art. Oriental art in all its various manifestations is essen- 
tially emotional. The delicate and facile touch of the Eastern artist 
moves responsive to his swift and subtle thought. A rapid and 


decisive stroke isan-absolute necessity in ceramic design : therefore 


it is easy to understand that, working under these. conditions and 


on the limited-area of a wall-tile, the artist is likely to be seen at 
his best. The Persian artist of the times when these tiles were 
produced had not to roam the world for subjects. Seated in his 
open shed, the gorgeous procession of Eastern life passed before him. 
The images of the gallant noble on his curvetting charger, the sedate 
merchant, the dainty maiden, the laughing children were photo- 
graphed on the tablets of his memory, to be represented in the lustred 
line when occasion required. So also the gorgeous and profuse 
flora suggested endless motives for decoration in his “ unpremedi- 
tated art.”” But beyond and above all was the ever-present source 
of inspiration, the Light that is known only in the East, and in 
which his spirit rejoiced. His wants were few, and bountiful nature 
is liberal in the East. Calamity might come, but then, generally, 
it was the sharp stroke that smote, and body and soul parted. He 
knew little of “the weariness, the fever, and the fret” of modern 
Western life, and he would not import into his art—so sensitive 


and responsive to all outward phenomena as well as to all spiritual 





emotions—that of which he had no experience. Hence it has come 
to pass that these few square inches of glazed pottery carry with 
them, like the notes of the nightingale and the skylark, an ever- 
flowing sense of joy and gladness; and it is not surprising if one 
sometimes finds on the walls of those whose work lies in our sub- 
stantial, matter-of-fact, not unpleasant but often too smoky Western 
cities, a plaque that still, at the distance of six centuries, reflects the 
sunshine, the art, and the poetry of the far-off East. 

There are certain tropical birds and butterflies so resplendent in 
their blaze of colour that to describe them in the technical language 
of the scientific catalogue seems almost an incongruity. We read 
the details there set forth, and, unless we happen to be specialists, 
it is to be feared that we hasten at once to forget them and their 
learned terminology as speedily as possible. “A living flash of 
light he flew,” is the description which clings)to the memory 
equally of the learned and the unlearned. For-the- majority, the 
winged things will always appeal, not to the interest in the science of 
natural history, but to the esthetic sense. So with these wall-tiles, 
which have thus recently been brought to this country. There are 
but few and inadequate representations of the internal architecture 
they once decorated that can be consulted, and even of the times 
and the circumstances under which they were produced only vague 
notions are attainable. They come as the revelation of a lost art, 
redolent of the romance of the East; as such they will be accepted, 
few perhaps caring to have their enjoyment disturbed by ques- 
tions of history or derivation. The absorption of the boy in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ is a far keener delight than that of the man 
delving into Lane’s ‘ Notes,’ even although they contain a mine of 
valuable information. Something of the boyish delight in the 
marvellous is possible in the present instance, and therefore in 
introducing to the connoisseur and the student these relics of the 
past our remarks shall be of the briefest, more especially as in 


the former volume on the Persian vases of the same period in 
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Mr. Godman’s collection, we attempted to indicate the origin and 
historical relationship of the phase of ceramic art to which they 
belong. : 

It was the custom some three centuries or more ago of certain 
among the old editors of the.classic poets, to surround the text 
of their author with substantial earthworks of marginal notes and 
explanatory dissertations, so that a few lines of verse stand as an 
oasis in the centre of the page, in the midst of a perfect Sahara of 
erudition. Somewhat changing the process, we have embedded such 


of the illustrations as are not represented in chromolithography 


tury Persian MS. of Nizami, one of the treasures of the National 
Library in the British Museum, with the benevolent intention that 
when the added text, necessarily technical, becomes too tedious, the 
reader can turn.to the lovely and graceful imagery of the Oriental 
illuminator. » We should naturally have chosen the ornamentation 
from the decorative margins of a MS. contemporaneous with the 
wall-tiles, had such: been attainable. These, however, belong to a 
very brilliant period of Persian art, and they are valuable if only as 


an example of its development in the space of three centuries from 
the date of the wall-tiles. 


When tiles of the form and 
dimensions of those under con- 
sideration were first employed 
in Persia as architectural deco- 
ration has not been discovered. 
We know that during the 
Achzmenian dynasty the royal 
palace at Susa had its walls 
adorned with panels of painted 
plaques, but these were rather 
bricks than tiles. This method 
of wall-decoration was, of course, 
derived from the glazed bricks 
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in reproductions of a few of the margins of a splendid XVIth cen- | 











































employed in the architecture of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
empires. The examples of these latter that have as yet found their 
way to our museums are few and fragmentary, so that we can form 
no accurate conception of the particular compositions or general 
scheme of decoration of which they formed part. There is, however, 
good reason for believing that the Susa panels marked a distinct 
advance in the art. The Nineveh slabs of bas-reliefs brought to 
the British Museum by Sir Henry Layard and others were originally 
painted, as the evidence suggests, in colours of extreme brilliancy, 
but not being fired on the stone, which probably would not stand 
the heat of the furnace—the Egyptians, we may note, discovered a 
stone that would stand vitreous glazing—the colour has disappeared, 
from the action of the damp during the centuries wherein they lay 
buried. The advantages of a glazed wall-decoration from the point 
of view of durability, and in hot climates also of comfort, are 


obvious; besides, an increased richness of effect is attainable in a 
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gives brilliancy and transparency to the 
colour. Remembering the intercourse of Persia with Egypt, it is 
possible that the notion of the thin wall-tile was derived from the 
Nile valley. Without pausing to discuss the question whether the 
small wall-tiles, found in a chamber of one of the Saqqarah pyramids 
by Lepsius, really belonged to its original decoration, which would 
date from the IVth dynasty, or whether, as some believe, they are 
a restoration of the period of the XXVIth dynasty, there is satis- 
factory evidence that wall-tiles were in use from the time of the 
XVIIIth dynasty in Egypt. The Tell-el-Yahoudi plaques are to 
all intents and purposes wall-tiles, and the still earlier glazed wall- 
decoration lately discovered by Dr. Flinders Petrie, amidst the 
ruins of the palace erected by Ku-en-aten in his then newly-founded 
capital, are also wall-tiles, 
Respecting the method of applying the colour, the XIIIth 
century Persian tiles offer the first instance, as far as the writer is 
aware, of painting, as in a picture, on the glazed surface. When 
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the Egyptians of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties used poly- 
chrome decorations on their plaques, the different colours were let 
into the object. Again, in the Susa bricks the colours were separated 


by what appears to be a vitreous wall, something after the manner 
of the metal walls of cloisonné enamels. There are early Egyptian 
painted tiles, but the design is only in one colour—a deep manganese- 
purple—on the blue ground. If our supposition be correct, the 
Persian wall-tiles were also in their origin only in two colours, a 
lustre design on a white ground: the evidence being that the three 
earliest known tiles, as we should judge (Figs. 12, 13, and 14), are 
thus ornamented, and the earliest dated tiles (Fig. 18 and Plate I. of 
‘Persian Ceramic Art in the Godman Collection: the Lustred Vases ’) 
have only the additional colour—blue—very sparingly applied. 
In suggesting that Figs. 12, 18, and 14 are the earliest known 
tiles, we come to the conclusion solely from the internal evidence of 
the objects. Those who devote their attention to the history of the 
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early ceramic art of various races, are aware of certain analogies in 
the manner and style of drawing the ornamentation in the successive 
stages of their development, common to all of them. To form any 
trustworthy conclusions it is necessary that the examples should be 
sufficiently copious.. When, as the result of research and excava- 
tions, we possess as ample a representation of early Persian as we 
already do of archaic Greek ceramic art—although in the latter 
there are many gaps yet to be filled—then a scientific ‘classifi- 
cation will be possible, and a comparison of the different groups by 
those whose training has enabled them to detect delicate variations 
of style and peculiarities of manipulation may result in a history 
that will be accepted as final. To students accustomed to deal with 
the objects themselves there is always a certain air of unreality in 
the history that is based on provenance. The instances are few— 
there are, of course, some—in which the statement of the discovery 
of an object is absolutely to be trusted. Even when that may be 
relied upon, the exact relations of the find to its surroundings can 
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seldom be known. Hence, while recognizing the interest and value 


of all external evidence, this must ever be rated as inferior to the 
internal evidence of the object itself. 

Although the medizeval Persian architects and ceramists may have 
found valuable hints for the production of wall-tiles in the bricks 
employed in decorating the monuments of the Acheemenian period, 
or in glazed tiles brought from Egypt, it is possible that this 
method of wall-decoration had long ceased to be practised in Persia 
previous to the XIIth or XIIIth centuries. It is known that 
during the early period of the Roman Empire, and especially after 
the removal of the seat.of Government to Byzantium, wall-decoration 
in mosaic came jnto general use. It gaye splendour to the interiors 
of the early Christian churches and lustre to the apartments of the 
wealthy. The collections of ancient glass in our museums show 
the beauty of design and colour of fragments, that their scale 
seems to suggest once belonged to palaces or villas, rather than to 
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temples. Admitting the Byzantine influence on Persian art, it 
must be supposed that mosaic wall-decoration was employed during 
the Sassanian dynasty and in the times succeeding the Arab con- 
quest, and it may be further supposed that glazed tiles in certain 
instances replaced mosaic. We can scarcely, however, agree with 
the suggestion of a distinguished modern writer on Persian archi- 
tecture that “le carreau est-une ceuvre de décadence.” It is true 
that there is a noble severity in the earlier style of architecture 
and its decoration, and it is probable that a refined taste would 
‘ condemn that of the end of the Seffavean dynasty. But it is a 
fastidious eye, indeed, that can be offended at the architectural 
design in the mosques and: towers of Veramin. It must be remem- 


bered that these wall-tiles have also to be considered from: the point. 3 


is of view. of the ceramist, and there can-be no question but that they ; 
: represent the early and vigorous stages of. the art, not its decadence, 
and, as the arta, rise and fall in eal tt would d be difficult to find - 
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vitality in one department and decrepitude in others. That the 
Orientals at a certain period evinced a preference for glazed wall- 
tiles in the place of mosaic is certain, but it does not follow that 
the one system of decoration was regarded as a cheap substitute for 
the other. Neither in sumptuousness nor in durability is the advan- 
tage on the side of mosaic. We have the dictum of Ghirlandajo, 
as mentioned by Vasari, that mosaic was “ painting for eternity ;” 
but we possess examples of wall-tiles, and even fresco-painting, older 
than any mosaic, and certainly what remains of the Persian tile 
decoration has withstood the assaults of time better than contem- 
porary mosaics. It should be added that, while suggesting that 


there was a period during which the employment of wall-tiles fell 


into disuse, it is possible that further researches may prove that 
they always continued to be fabricated in the East from the 


time of the XIXth Egyptian dynasty. Mr. A. S. Murray has 
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pointed out that the mention by Vitruvius of the decoration of 
the palace of Mausolos refers to the walls being constructed of tiles 
(latere): “ qui ad hoc tempus egregiam prestant firmitatem ita tec- 
toris operibus expoliti uti vitri perluciditatem videantur habere”*. 
Again, blue tiles, but unfortunately without decoration, have been 
found in the Delta of the Nile which certainly appear to belong to 
late Roman times. If future excavations succeed in bringing to 
light decorated tiles of the period between the foundation of 
Constantinople and the XIIIth century, they will throw a valuable 
light on the history of ornament during a time whereof our know 

ledge at present is both limited and uncertain. 

With the exception of some few examples acquired in Persia by 
General Sir Robert Murdoch Smith and Mr. J. R. Preece, British 
Consul at Ispahan, it appears that perhaps all the wall-tiles forming 
the subject of the present illustrations have been brought to London 
by dealers in. workslof art. Either the dealers are ignorant of the 
provenance of the objects or they decline to give information on | 
this point; ‘in“any Case, it is difficult to obtain exact information as 
to the locality of the buildings to which they originally belonged. 
All that the present writer can assert with confidence is that some 
came from Veramin and others from Koum and Natinz. These 
places were strongholds of the Shiite faith, and were the chosen 
residences of numerous pious personages. They contained religious 
colleges and monasteries and also many tombs of the saints, and 
were consequently the resort of pilgrims. Koum, as cited by Ahmed 
Razit, numbered four hundred and forty-four tombs of saints, 
besides that of Fatma, the sister of the Imam Ali, the son of the 
Imam Moussa. The city is situated in the Djebal, near to Kashan: 
Natinz is in the vicinity of Koum. Veramin is in the province 
of Rey, and after the destruction of the city of Rey by the Mongols 
it became, along with Teheran, during the Seffavean dynasty, one 


_* Vitruvius, ii. 10. 
t Dictionnaire de la Perse de Faqout. Traduit par C. Barbier de Meynard. 1861, 
p. 457. 
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of the principal centres of that rich province*. The geographer 
Yacout refers to the glazed tiles on the houses at Rey in the XIIIth 
century, aud Rey was not peculiar in this respect; indeed, there is 







every reason to believe that throughout Persia, from Tabreez to 


















NI 6| Yezd and from Shiraz to Bokhara, the use of wall-tiles was general. iy, 
oN § The writer has been shown fragments from various places widely 
distant from each other; there is therefore the strongest probability 
oN that excavations on the ‘sites or mounds of cities dating from the 
¢ g* period of the Seljoukees and the Atta Begs would result in the 
discovery of numerous examples of the art. One special advantage 
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that will accrue to the historian from an increased representation, 
is the strong probability that additional dates will be forth- 
coming. = 

In artistic investigations of this nature the satisfaction of fixing 
the period of the particular example is not the only benefit to be 
derived from the knowledge of an authentic date: nen we are 
g.. fortunate enough to possess a series of objects bearing the, years of 
Sy) Ss their fabrication, they naturally offer the most trustworthy evidence 
respecting the development of the art. Asa general rule the design 
itself furnishes this evidence; but when, as frequently happens, 
works of art come before us whose previous history is a blank, it 
is impossible to know whether they exactly represent: the standard 
of their time. They may belong to a provincial art that lagged 
long behind the contemporary artistic work of the metropolis; 
or they may represent that of some centre of intelligence where 















* Among the most graphic illustrations of Veramin and Koum to be found in recent 
works on Persia, are the woodcuts in Madame Dieulafoy’s La Perse, 1887. The views of 
the exterior of the monuments give faithful representations of their architectural style. 
An admirable sketch of a mihrab at Veramin, showing the manner in which the tiles are 
arranged, is to be found on page 149. Another on page 206 is taken from a mihrab at 
Kashan ; this latter shows the disposition of pilasters similar to those of which portions 
are represented in the present work. To obtain an adequate impression of the effect of 
the wall-tiles in situ a chromatic representation is, of course, necessary : waiting the time 
when chromolithographs of the interior of the Persian mosques and shrines are attainable, 
perhaps nothing better has been achieved than these cuts in Madame Dieulafoy’s work. 
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artistic industry displayed extraordinary activity; where, favoured 
by. fortune, design, invention, and manipulative dexterity were far 
in advance of the general standard of the period, or there may have 
been some foreign influence exerting an éxceptionally depressing or 
stimulating action. In the present case the few dates that will be 
laid before the reader certainly bear out the internal evidence of 
_ the works as to their place in the order of development. 

The design on the earliest dated tile (Fig. 18, and its companion, 
Plate I. of the preceding volume) displays the reserve and restraint, 
accompanied with a certain dryness in the drawing, usual in all art 
belonging to epochs of growth. Here the technical qualities evince 
remarkable painstaking: the ivory-white glaze is fine and even, the 
blue in the border and central ornament is of delicate purity, the 
" glaze—ruby and golden—is brilliant and resonant. The drawing 
has been outlined with a firm hand, and one to which training and 
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practice have imparted sureness and accuracy. These tiles were 
evidently in a position where they have been subject to considerable 
wear and friction: fragments of the glaze retain their original 
quality, hut the larger portion is blurred and dimmed; yet even in 
their present state there is a wonderful charm emanating from their 
enamelled surface. The central motive and scheme of ornamen- 
tation in these tiles will probably have been suggested by Sassanian 
types. The two enamelled panels in the Sassanian ewer in the 
Treasure of the church of St. Maurice, in Valais*, show a remarkable 
similarity of decorative arrangement to that on Fig. 18, inscribed, it 
will be observed, 614 (1217 of our era). 

_ An interval of forty-five years separates this earliest dated work 
from the series represented in Plates XXX. to XLI. These superb 
“examples of geometrically-arranged ornament, infinite in its variety, 
are from Veramin ; they are the largest in size of the Star- and Cross- 


© Aubert, Trésor de Saint-Maurice d Agaune, (See Appendix Illustration.) 
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tiles, and are certainly unsurpassed in their masterly treatment of 
arabesque decoration. Each motive is admirably composed, and is 
drawn with singular freedom ; there is none of the mechanical uni- 
formity in the repetition of the various members of the design, such 
as is prevalent in modern ceramic art, consequently there is a life 
and vivacity that are found only in the finest decorative art. A 
comparison of the animal drawing in the earlier tiles with the 
graceful flight of deer in Plate XX XVII. denotes an increase in the 
power of representing natural objects. The lustre maintains the 
high character of its predecessors, with more variety, but this may 
probably arise from our possessing a comparatively large number of 
the present series. Mr.Godman owns nearly a hundred of the tiles, 
and others are found in many private and public collections. An 
instance of the perceptive faculty of the Persian artist and his 
alacrity in taking advantage of a fortunate accident is seen in an 
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example in the possession of the present writer. The glaze through- 
out the series is either golden, brown, or rose-coloured. In this 
case, from an error in the firing (a part of a “cockspur” has 


adhered to the surface), a portion of the design is injured and 


effaced; that which remains, however, is in a ruby lustre of 
extreme depth and dazzling brilliance. It may be safely asserted 
that a modern potter would have thrown the tile away as a 


“waster; his XI1Ith century predecessor saw the value of the 


artistic effect and placed it on the wall with its fellows. 
An attentive examination of the styleof design of these tiles leads 


to the identification of another group as belonging to the same 


period of fabrication, and suggests that they probably also came 
from Veramin. These are the two Star-tiles and the Cross in Plates 
XLII. and XLIII. They are smaller in size, but in respect of 
design and quality of lustre they are analogous. Referring to 


minutiz, like the method of drawing the ground or base-lines from 


which the sprays of ornamentation spring, we find the same manner of 


treatment in both series. Again, connected with the large Veramin 
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ie tiles are two fine examples from the Museum of Les Arts Décorati 3s 
at Paris (Figs.9 and 21). The masterly flow of curve and the 
design of the conventional leaves and flowers are common to both: 
the relationship extends even to details like the fish at the base of 
Fig. 21, which repeats the filling-in of the like space in Plate XXX. 
This last couple of tiles has the addition of colour, the two 
previously mentioned Veramin series being in’ lustre decoration 


~ alone. The addition of colours to the lustre pattern is found also in 
the tiles on Plate XVII. and Fig. 20, which have further a passage 
of interlacing ornamentation, their design in other respects, how- 
ever, connecting them with the wall-decoration of the mosque and . 
monastery atVeramin. . : sere 5 Se eee 
The Veramin dated tiles were produced in 1262; two years 
afterwards we come upon a slab belonging to Mr. Preece (Fig. 2), 
important for its delicate silvery lustre, its raised letters, and the 
interesting ornament of the hanging lamp, the trefoil niche being 





composed of a continuation of Kufic characters. The ornamen- 
tation of the ground and the colour of the lustre connect it with 
the tile in Plate IV., and the character of the arch with Figs. 8, 11, 
and 38. They combine to illustrate a phase of the style prevailing 
in the middle of the XIIIth century. 

The next century opens with the more florid and ornate art 
represented in Plate IT., a tile from the same series (Fig. 22) at the 
British Museum giving the date 704 (4.D. 1805). The picturesque 
Arabic characters stand in bold relief from the ground covered with 
sprays bent into sweeping curves. The inscription is surmounted 
with an overhanging frieze of flowers and leaves modelled in relief. 
The brownish lustre is powerfut in tone, the letters are in deep blue ; 
a bluish green that has been added to the colouring has floated over 
portions of the surface, and, although perhaps not intentional, it has 
not diminished the artistic effect. The decoration ofthis period was 
not all of equally florid character, since a Star-tile of three years later 
belonging to Mr. W. Harding Smith (Fig. 28) shows colour in which 
the prevailing tints are cool and design that tends to austerity in its 
geometrical disposition. But thirty years later, in 1839, we again 
find (Plate XXIII.) colour of intense depth and splendour—and 
which no chromolithography can display. The spirited drawing in 
the arrangement of flowers delineates variations in leaf-form differing 
from the earlier work; the style is more naturalistic, yet excellent 
as ornament. Possibly to the same period may be assigned the 
Running Stag on Plate XXIII. and the gorgeous four-rayed Star- 
tile from the British Museum on Plate XXII. 

In the presence of ornamentation so fascinating and imaginative 
as that spread with a boundless profusion on the surface of these 
Persian wall-tiles, we are almost content to dispense with the figure 
subjects which form such a conspicuous element in the decoration 
of the great artistic epochs of other countries, and which we are 
accustomed to consider the noblest form of artistic representa- 


tion. The results of investigation certainly show that the impulse 
rae D2 
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towards pictorial representation of his fellows is inherent in man, 
even when in a state of barbarism, the possible exception being 
that of the Semitic tribes. A well-known dictum of the Koran 
forbids the practice among the faithful, the intention being to 
discourage and prevent idolatry. But when times of great pros- 
perity arrived in countries where Sunnite doctrines were in the 
ascendant, as in Egypt and Syria, and the attendant intellectual 
activity and taste for art came into play, then we find the command 
of the Prophet was ignored by the artists, who frankly included 
figure subjects in their ornamentation of pottery, metal work, 
architectural decoration, and every other form of art. It is not 
therefore surprising that in a Shiite land—the Shiite doctrine 
was not so strict in this particular—like Persia, we find human and 
animal forms frequently included in the decoration of the best 


artistic epochs. At the same time there is no evidence that figure ff 
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drawing was studied in Persia with the innate method 


that it has been in Europe—as, for instance, Italy: during the 
‘Renaissance period. Perhaps there always remained among the 
mollahs and devotees a lurking feeling that pictorial art savoured of 
impiety, or at least that there was the danger of the representation not 
being invariably confined within the bounds of a rigorous propriety. 
Some such sentiment may account for the preponderance of orna- 
mental over figure design in the objects under consideration. 

_ An examination of the few figure subjects in the accompanying 
illustrations shows four variations of one general style. In the 
first—Figs. 12 and 14—the drawing is hasty and conventional ; 
it may almost be said to be archaic in its summary representation 
of form; the ornamentation also has been rapidly drawn, and 
there is little attempt at symmetrical arrangement, although as 
enrichment of the ground-colour whereon the figures are placed 
the curves are skilfully disposed : the colour is confined to a golden 
lustre on a white ground. Figure representation in this style is 


found on a certain number of vases (see the Godman Collection) 
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and on fragments of vases and tiles in the British Museum and 
South Kensington Museum. In Part I. of ‘ Notes on Early Persian 
Vases’ the writer has suggested reasons for assigning the early part 
of the XIIIth century for their date of production ; but, considering 
the technical qualities of the objects, it is probable that this is not 
the period of the origin of the ware, and therefore the examples 
here given may belong to the preceding century. The second group 
(Plates XV. and XXI., Figs. 24 and 25) displays advanced power 
of figure drawing*; more care and attention are given to details 


® The only instance of the representation of the nude figure on Persian tiles of this 
period within our knowledge is to be found in one in the-possession of Mr. G. Aitchison, 
A-R.A. A text-illustration of this tile is on page xxiii of the Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Persian Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1885. 





of costume; instead of the simple dots—which, it must be remem- 
bered, im the original lustre stood for jewels and reflected their 
colour—we find now the gorgeous flowered brocades and cloth of 
gold of the costume of the period. Dramatic action is introduced 
in the men holding hawks or wine-cups, in others admiring and 
discussing the qualities of the cheetah in Fig. 24; in the love- 
making on Plate XXI.; and the girl in Fig. 25, who may represent 
an almée reposing after the dance. Elegantly arrayed sprays of 
leaves and flowers now form the background, and the riehly orna- 
mented borders are set forth in deep blue. The manner of drawing 
the leaves and flowers is analogous to that characterizing the large 
Veramin tiles, which will assign the series to the latter half of the 
century. The British Museum tile on Plate XXIT., while possessing 
dramatic element and a slight elaboration of detail in the costumes, 


clearly represents the style of another and prob bly~earlier art 


: F 
centre. The ornamentation and colour connect it with Plates IV. 


and V.; at the same time the fish in the base suggest: a: Veramin 


derivation. 
Several circumstances combine to render. the tile on Plate XX VI. 


of exceptional interest. In addition to its commanding size and 


remarkably brilliant colour, it contains representations of human 
figures and animals, and these, with the floral ornamentation, are 
modelled in relief ; furthermore, the subject is a well-known incident 
in the legendary history of Persia. The story is thus told by Sir John 
Malcolm :—* Baharam [the fifth, Sassanian dynasty], proud of his 
excellence as an archer, wished to display it. before a favourite lady. 
He carried her to the plain; an antelope was- soon found, asleep. 
The monarch shot an arrow with such precision as to graze its ear. 
The animal awoke, and put his hind hoof to the ear, to strike off 
the fly by which he considered himself annoyed. Another arrow 
fixed his hoof to his horn. Baharam turned to the lady, in expec- 


tation of her praises; she-coolly observed, Wecko kurden 2 pur 


hurden est: ‘Practice makes perfect.’ Enraged at this uncourtly 


observation, the king ordered her to be sent into the mountains to 
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perish ”*, The continuation of the story relates how the lady 


regained the monarch’s favour. The bas-relief on this tile is very 
probably only one of a series of subjects forming a frieze in some 
hall or chamber ; none other, however, is known to the writer. It 
may be that the tile is a replica of a large and well-known wall- 
painting, or sculptural representation, and it is possible that the 
action of the antelope on Plate XV. and also on a Persian draughts- 
man in the British Museum were copied from the same popular. 
representation of the subject. 

The reader will, of course, have observed that the pictures of animal 
life on the tiles far outnumber those portraying the human figure, 
and it may be assumed that the different classes of subjects stood 
ina somewhat similar ratio in the original wall-decoration. The 


* Malcolm’s ‘ History of Persia,’ 1829, vol. i. p. 94. 
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Persians were all fond of the chase; it was both a royal and 


national pastime. It is only natural therefore to find a copious 


representation of the game that stocked the royal preserves or that 
abounded in the forests, and also of the animals employed in hunting 
the wild creatures. The same difference in the artistic qualities, corre- 
sponding with the advance in the power of drawing, is apparent here 
as in the case of the figure subjects. If, as was suggested, the earliest 
example of figure drawing is that on the tile in Fig. 12, then, since 
it belongs to the same series, the panther or cheetah in Fig. 13 
may be taken as the earliest animal drawing. The vigour of design 
is unmistakable, but it is scarcely the proficiency of the accomplished 
draughtsman. It is rather the forcible delineation of untrained 
natural talent, quick to seize, and active and sympathetic to discern 
character, but lacking the scientific study necessary, accurately to 
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define anatomical form. Some instances of this style of animal 
design, from possibly contemporaneous vases, are shown in the 
Appendix, Plate XVI. of the former volume on Mr. Godman’s Collec- 
tion. A reference to the same volume will furnish illustrations of 
animal drawing which may be classed with that on the tile in 
Fig.18; but respecting the hares in Plate XIX. the ornamentation 
of the tile generally points to a later period, and that in Fig. 32, 
judging from the general design and technical qualities, to a still 
later date, which may reach into the XIVth century. 

There can be no doubts respecting the relationship of the design 
on the Cross-tile in Plate XXIV. with that in Plate XXXVII.; the 
deer or gazelles were probably drawn by the same hand; and as 

.the date and provenance of Plate XXXVIL are known, it follows 
that the same may be assigned to the Cross-tile. With these also 
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may be connected the two Cross-tiles in Plate XIX. and the 
humped cow in Fig. 28 (the singular ornamentation on the hump 
and sides recalling the similar style of decoration in the Egyptian 
hippopotami discovered .in a tomb of the XIth dynasty), and 
probably, at no great distance of time, should be placed the Gazelle- 
_tiles in Plates XV. and XVIL. The magnificent leopard with the 


-Rembrandtesque effect on Plate XXIV. is undoubtedly allied 623 
the tiles in Figs. 26 and 27, and may have come from the same wall, * 
although. they reached London at different periods. Sufficient has _ 
been said to show that there is a distinet relationship traceable 


“between the various groups of tiles containing pictures of animals 


- to warrant their being assigned to a definite epoch in Persian rb es 
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- ‘Two others (Plate XIV. and-Fig. 29) may be glanced at from their 
‘ containing fabulous animals—the Fong Hoang, or Chinese Pheenix, 
~ and an unmistakable Chinese dragon—and also because they indicate 
a Chinese influence in the art itself. This influence is likewise to be 
observed in the marginal designs adornimg these pages. The MS. 
- from whence they are taken is dated 946-49 (4.D. 1539-42), in the 
reign of Shah ‘Tamasp, when the Chinese influence was paramount. 
Some of the full-page miniatures in this volume are of a late date; 
they have possibly been inserted in India, and are much inferior to 
the original illustrations. These latter, especially in one instance 
where flying angels or genii, depicted in the most brilliant colours, 
_are clearly in certain forms of detail under the influence of Chinese 
art, and analogous instances will be observed in these margins. 
The spirit throughout is Persian, the form is sometimes Chinese. 
~The work is precious to the artist and of the highest value to 
the historian of art, from including in its pages typical examples 
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of design of a known date. It is, of course, net the only one 
of its class: many national libraries contain Persian MSS. full of 
information respecting Oriental art; the pictures especially, from 


their fertility of invention, their brilliant colouring, and elegant 


design, suggest comparison with series of frescoes like those of 
Benozzo Gozzoli and Piero della Francesca, or of canvases like 
those of Carpaccio. There are the same spontaneity and decorative 
ability in the pages of the Persian illuminators that we admire in 
the extended wall-pictures of the Italian masters. Unfortunately 
no Persian Vasari arose who could have recorded the lives of the 
painters while their memory was yet fresh ; it is, however, perhaps 
not too late for another Crowe and Cavalcaselle to take up the 
task, and if the time has passed to recover the biographies of 
the artists it would at least be possible to set forth a trustworthy 
history of the art. To furnish examples of figure and animal 


drawing from authentic works ranging over the centuries of Persian 





history would be rendering an infinite service to students of the 
ceramic, textile, metallic, and other arts * 
It is not merely an acci- 
dental coincidence—because the 
XI1Ith century marked a re- 
vival of art in the West as well 
as in the East—that at about 
the same time when these wall- 
tiles were being made in Persia, 
artistic objects for a somewhat 
similar purpose were also being 
produced in England. The 


‘special examples that may be 


a ge. 83 and. 134 are given as illustrations of Persian figure drawing, one of them, 
Fig. 33, bearing thé-date-609 (4.p. 1406): they are taken from an Oriental album 
| 
es to Mr. Wi Harding Smith. Many similar drawings are to be met with in 
; inl Hl 
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Oriental albums, and often the inseriptions contain dates. Iti is to be regretted that No: 274 
series of these studies has yet been published. The ae is sequently, as in the ee 
got instanice, oe for sty le and character, < 





pointed out are found in a series of floor-tiles from Chertsey Abbey, 
and now in the British Museum. An interesting account of them, 
accompanied with illustrations, is contained in a work published by 
Mr. Mainwaring Shurlock *. The ornamention is stamped in clay, 
firing a red colour; the indented pattern has then been filled in 
with white clay and the whole covered with a yellow glaze. The 
process is an example of a somewhat similar method of ornamenta- 
tion of glazed pottery, evidently of Byzantine derivation, that has 
been found in the East, and of which illustrations were given 
by the present writer in the Appendix to his former volume on 
Mr. Godman’s Collection. It will be seen that the manner of 
depicting the ornament is also worked out on the same lines as in 
the Egyptian tiles above mentioned. The main interest of the 
Chertsey tiles, of course, lies in their art, and respecting its 
quality we have no reason to be ashamed of What_our ancestors 
accomplished six centuries back. One high. quality was un- 


questionably present, and one that is essential to all serious 
pictorial representation, namely, the dramatic element. The capa- 
bility of the artist in the matter of drawing was limited, but he could 
tell his story. The subjects of the numerous pictorial scenes were, 


it appears, intended to illustrate the medizeval romances of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion and Sir Tristrem. The figure drawing, draperies, 
and ornament are those found in the contemporary illuminated 
MSS., and which display an unmistakable Byzantine influence. 
Admitting a similar influence in Persian XIIIth century art, it 
must be confessed that in travelling westward Byzantine design did 
not acquire that brightness, elasticity, and elegance which -it 
developed in its eastward course. There is an artlessness, a 
homeliness, and a simple dignity in the conscientious delineation 
of the Chertsey pictures that render them very engaging ; they 
do not, however, fire the imagination like the impassioned chro- 


matic improvisation of the Persian artists. 


* ‘Tiles from Chertsey Abbey, Surrey, representing romance subjects.’ By Mainwaring 
Shurlock, M.R.C.S. 1885. 








Six centuries ago the influence 
of the art of»Asia on that of 
England was as yet faint and 
little felt. The East, beyond 
Palestine, was imperfectly known 
to the English of the Planta- 
To-day the Queen of 
England is the most powerful of 


genets. 


Oriental potentates. One cannot 
but sometimes speculate how this 
Fre.35.—Psnstax Watt-mz, H.4J1xcus. union of the East and the West 
under the same sceptre will affect our national art. At present the 
question is perhaps insoluble, and the answer will be tinged with 
the personal predilection of the respondents. The “little England” 
school would {doubtless be ready with a reply, but its adherents 
only represent the fleeting sentiment of a small minority. Confine 
four million units of a restless, energetic, and masterful race, yet 
subject to sudden fits of exercitation of spirit and self-abasement, 
within the limited area of London, and, along with plans of practical 
far-reaching import, whims and crotchets will spring up with mush- 
room luxuriance—and as quickly perish. 


“So morning insects, that in muck begun, 


Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting sun.” 


The conclusive reply is therefore little likely to come from the 
sentimentalists and crotchet-mongers. 

It is futile to indulge in the pastime of prophecy, but it is 
prudent occasionally to consider what may be the possible course 
of events, and in all cases to be watchful of tendencies. Among 
the signs of the times must be included an interest in the East 
both wider and deeper than formerly existed in this country. It is 
also tolerably certain that Oriental art will come in for its full 
share of this general interest. If then there is a possibility of our 
art being acted upon by that of the East, of its assimilating Oriental 






















































practice or motives, it is clearly 
important that we ‘should be- 
come acquainted with what the 
art of the East has accomplished 
at the periods of its greatest vita- 


lity, and also what it is doing to- 
day. Respecting the state of 
contemporary Oriental art there 
is but one opinion, expressed in 
language more or less curt and 
condemnatory. Whence arose the 
remoter course of events leading 
to this decadence is apart from 
our present consideration, but 
among the recent causes may be 
mentioned the contact with West- 
ern civilization. The introduction 
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has apparently destroyed the sense of colour—using the term in its 
higher artistic meaning—in Oriental artists. This special faculty 
was once supposed to be inherent in their art. The harmonious 
combination of splendid hues, the subtle arrangement of delicate 
gradations of tints, are among the more prominent qualities associ- 


ated with our idea of every form of the art of the East : they belong 
Writers on Japanese art are unanimous 


now only to its past art. 
in asserting that the former beautiful colour of the native produc- 


tions has ceased, and they agree in the severity of their condem- 


years. A similar verdict is pronounced 


nation of the work of recent 
“To walk 


on the artistic industries of the other Oriental races. 


through an Oriental carpet-bazaar at the present day is to suffer 


tortures analogous to those of Hogarth’s Enraged Musician. And 


carpet of the past was one of the loveliest objects 


yet the Eastern 
those familiar with the glories of 


on which the eye could rest. To 
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the art of Titian or of Rembrandt it was still a revelation. Modern 
European reds and yellows, and especially a blatant and ghastly 
blue, have wrecked the art of the Oriental carpet-weaver. These 
dyes have probably had a more disastrous effect on Eastern art 
than the devastating armies of Tamerlane and Jenghis Khan,—they 
only destroyed the objects, the European dyes have debauched the 
taste of their creators. To-day we meet these colours in Eastern 
cities on every side ; they are daubed on the doors and walls of the 
houses, they cry aloud from the restored wall-decoration of the 
mosques, they flaunt their garish hues on the robes and turbans of | 
the street crowds, and the intense sunlight serves only to render 
their discordant tones the more excruciating. This wondrous sun- 


light, the primary cause of the magical effects of the outer world in 


the East, still shines on the seas, the plains, and the mountains as 
of old—these a -Jeas cannot be vulgarized—bui the glamour it 
sheds on the" “erude colour and the adaptations of machine-made 


European’ ornament’ is a thing totally different from the stately 
splendour that called forth the admiration of the travellers of former 
times. The modern impressionist will find in the street-scenes 
unlimited material for his favourite “ blottings,” and they will 
vibrate with tints unseen in the West; their acquisition, however, 
will be of questionable value to his artistic equipment. 

But the influence of the East on the painter’s art will be small 
compared with what it may have on other forms of European art. 
It is within the bounds of possibility that the nimble-witted Oriental 
may take to manipulating this machine-made ornament and these 
modern colours—indeed he has already commenced—he may push 
to a still further extreme the extravagance of the one and the 
meretricious pretence of the other, he may spice them with the 
devilry always smouldering in dim recesses of the Oriental imagina- 
tion, and with this witches’ broth he may flood our Western markets. 
Against such a combination, aided also by machinery worked on 
the scale of wages that will satisfy his modest wants, there can 





scarcely be two opinions 
respecting what might be 
the fate of our own artistic 
industries. 

Considering, however, the 
impenetrability of the Ori- 
ental and how little the 
European knows what is 
passing beneath that placid 
and inscrutable exterior, it 
is conceivable that the in- 
fluence may be in a quite — 
different direction. At all 
times there have been aspi- 
rations and "passions fer- 
menting im the * brooding 
East,” ready on “occasion to 
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crystallize into resolve, suc- 


A Mrmras. H. 5} incues. 
ceeded by the swiftest action, and the event has certainly never 


been anticipated in the West. When, twenty centuries past, the 
Roman armies overran the Eastern world, 
“The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.” 


What then followed from her thought was the conquest of the 
West by an influence stronger than the might of. the Macedonian 
phalanx or the Roman legion. All things are possible in the East. 
So again there may be a reawakening and a reconquest of the 
West, not by a material subjection—Persia attempted that task two 
thousand four hundred years ago and failed, according to a learned 
modern historian distinctly to the loss of Western civilization—but 
by the vivifying and fertilizing influence of ideas. It will not 





happen in the time of this generation ; all that can be said is that 
should it come it will be as a thief in the night. 

Whether, however, Eastern art is 
doomed to remain under a length- 
ened eclipse, or whether it will 
speedily regain its former splendour, 
time alone will show. In any case 
the product of its most vigorous 
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tor or Fie. 37. H. 23 1xcHEs. among the cultivated in our own and 
other countries; and the interest is not confined to collectors or 
frequenters of museums and historical students. Those engaged 
in designing for our artistic industries display the keenest desire 
to become acquainted with what is accessible of the examples of 
Oriental art in. every department. Among ourselves the predilec- 
tion appears natural. In the first place, there is the brilliant and 
harmonious colour, which is sympathetic with what is generally 
admitted to be our special artistic gift—not yet, it is to be hoped, 
entirely vitiated by the familiarity with the aniline dyes. Then the 
fanciful design appeals to the distinguishing quality of the imagi- 
native faculty of the race, which never moved freely within the 
limitations of the art of the Renaissance—gorgeous and imposing 
as it stood forth in the pomp and circumstance of the panoply and 
trappings of its classical ideal. 

If the above is a fair statement of our artistic aptitudes and 
proclivities, then among the various schools of Oriental art there is 
none more responsive to our taste and sentiment than that which 
arose in Persia in the XIIth and XIIIth centuries. Its early 
influence was potent in the East and Southern Europe *, diminishing 


* There can be no more interesting subject to the student of Buropean ceramic art 
than the research of the Oriental influence on the artistic pottery of the X1Vth and 
XVth centuries, especially that of Italy. The task (involving copious illustrations) is oe 
outside the range of the present work. It would perhaps also be more appropriately, and 
certainly more efficiently, performed by some of the diligent and accomplished Italian 





then as it proceeded westwards. ‘To-day it bids fair to act in an 
adverse ratio, and to find its most ardent admirers and diligent 
students in the land furthest removed from its source. How deep 
and enduring may be the influence on our art must, necessarily, at 
present be a matter of pure speculation. But respecting the appre- 
ciation among the lovers of art of what remains of its actual 
examples, there can be no question. Although these masterpieces 
of ceramic art served in the past as the inspirers and stimulating 
agents to other famous schools, still they will always stand unique 
and never to be reproduced. Persia may again become the great 
Empire she once was—we believe she will—the noise of the hammer 
of the metal-worker, the whir of the shuttle, and the swirl of the 
potter’s wheel will again resound in her cities, and her wares may 
once more recover their ancient renown. The art of Iran may be 


J 


etit can never 


even more splendid and majestic than it was of old,. 
precisely recall the special grace and charm belonging to the work 


tel 


of her XIIIth century artists. 





writers on ceramic art who are now more particularly pursuing their enquiries in the 
direction of its early history in their native land. If the present writer may make a 
suggestion, he would venture ‘to point out the desirability of searching for the remains of 
the early wall- and floor-tiles. He has never seen in situ or in museums in Italy 
examples of the Star- ard Cross-tiles. Yet the Oriental tiles must have been known in 
the country (it would be surprising if they were not, considering the commercial inter- 
course between Italy and the East), since their representation is to be found in the 
pictures of the early masters and in illuminated MSS. For example, in the painting of 
the Coronation of the Virgin, by a pupil or follower of Giotto, in the National Gallery, 
there is a band of ornament on the upright of the step beneath the throne, composed of 
stars and crosses, as in the Persian wall-tiles. Again, in the picture of the Circumcision, 
by Marco Marziale, in the Gallery, star-shapes, similar to the tiles, figure in the orna- 
mentation of a linen cloth. Also in the British Museum there is a MS. Latin poem by 
Convenevole of Prato, written for Robert of Anjou; King of Naples (1334-42), wherein the 
ornamentation of the robe of one of the female figures is a representation in silver of the 


Star- and Cross-tiles as they are fitted together on a wall. The small size of each tile has 
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